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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabtmbnt of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

- ’ • Washington, October 1928 , 

\ of Education has repeat^ly 'published buUeUna 

dealiDgjvith subject offenng^of schools, but it'has not published a 
study of requirements for high-school graduationr Nevertheless 
paduation requirements constitute a better index to a school's obiec- 
Uves than curriculum oflferings; fof if a subject required for gradua- 
Uon It must be studied, without regard to the pupU's desires. ‘ Merely 
to offer a subject gives an opportunity which may or may not be 
accepted Graduation requirements of public high schools are' a 
matter of prime importance, therefore, to all school officers who are 
concerned with high-school administration. I hate asked Mr Carl 
A Jessen, speciaUst in secondary education in this bureau, to under- 
e this study, and the result of-his eflforta is submitted herewith 

E(hic*i^on™^** Pnnted as a. bulletin of the Bureau of 

0 

' Kalbach, feting Commission^, 

^ The Secretary op the Interior.” . / . » 
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Reqairemenh for Higk-School Graduation 


ERIC 


/. IntroJudion: The Ettdioc Sydem end Gradualim lUquhamrtls 

* 

One of the important developmento in Amencan secondary educa- 
Uon during the past 30 years has been the widespread adoption of 
the elMtiye systenj. Our earlier schools did net; embarrass the pupil 
with The educational. biU of fare wad deBnitely 

ijble d hdte. With the advent of new courses, it became evident 
that not even adolescent appetite could be reUed upon to have taste' 
and time for all pedagogical dishes. Elimination of some of the former' 
offenngs was frowned upon by the older patrons and was frequently 
not favored by th^ newcomers, to care for new courses and still 
retain the old ones an a la carte service was needed. Thus came about 
the entry of the elective system. 

The new menu offered a tempting and bewildering variety. A few 
obsolete entrt^ had been eliminated, but in their places had come a’ 
mystifymg list of new items and of familiar courses under strange • 

I that some shut their eyes and chosi 

.blmdiy, while others mgeniously avoided the piec6de resistance and 
I took a damt^^te of this and a delicate nibble of that. 

Various devices have been developed to make election of oour^ 
a matter for more deliberate consideration and less aimless choice 
Advance registration, the counseUng system, educational guidance! ' 
and sunilar plans are all designed to cause the pupil to examine values 
of oubjMts which he eelecte. In addition, certain reatrictiona are 
jnpo^ which plainly limit hie free election of sabjecte. Regulationa 
Of ^ Ut^r type,^e usually incorporated into graduation require- 
?«nts. Thwe graduation requiremente as they exist in the various 
and m mdividual high schools throughout the Nation form 
m basis for the investigation here reported. 

^ * ff* PfifKi files Cocernlng Graduation Requtements 

Prelimmary to detailed discussion of graduation requirements, it . 

appears desirable to examine brieHy the fundamentals upon which 
Ibey are based. T “ • 

. While there i> a great deal of variety in the requiremente them- 
Wvee, there la a remarkable uniformity in the underlying principlea. 
These may be classified under the three following heads: ' 

. 1. Total amoimi of credit required as minimum 
2. Constants requmed of all pupils. 

'8. Systems for securing continuity m the courses of individual 
pupOa. 
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Amount oj cndit required . — Amoimt of credit is most conunonh 
- referred to in terms of the “unit.” The unit, id* variously defined b 
different sections^ but in 4i;eDeral it represents approximately one* 
fourth of a year's work as performed by a pupil of average ability. 
The following interpretation pf unit accords closely with the defi* 
. ■‘;nition given it in most localities; _ • 

A uolt oouraa of study la a secoDdary aohool la deBned aa a ooorse oovoiiuf sa 
acadeinio yaar that shall Include in the aggrefate not leas than the equivalent of 
one huudred tnrenty 60-miDUto hours of claaaroom 'work — two hours of shop or 
laboratory work being equivalent to one hour of prepared olaasroom work.» 

“Credit" and “point" are oth/>r terms used in designating amount 
of cr^t. For the sake of convenience, reference to amount of credit 
in this bulletin is reduced to semester credit, two semester credits 
being equivalent to a unit course of study as defined above. 

.. Cbnsfante.— By constants are here meant subjects which no oat 
may escape taking. They are common to all curriculuins and to all* 

* • tants may be required with credit, with limited 

credit, or without credit, 

Sequence requiremetits.~'W\nh the purpose of secondary education 
is not preeminently one of specialization, it has been felt that « 

I certain dbgree of unity is desirable in the character of the couraa 
pumueft Two principal means employed for bringing such conti- 
nuity into courses are curriculum groupings and mojor-mmor se- 
quences. 

Analysis of groupings by curriculpma is difficult on account of the 
g^t variety of subjects included in curriculums of the same or 
similar name. The college preparator>|^urriCulum, fo^ instenco, 
means widely varying subject assignments in different sections of the 
Uf^ted States, ^metimes some centra) authority, such as* the citf 
or Uie State, i>ring8 a measure of uniformity into curriculum organi- 
sation of schools under its jurisdiction; but even under these condi- 
tiona numerous opportunities are usually offered for differentiation. 
A daaaification of curriculums as offered in high schools of the Nation 
is likely to become either unreliable or prolix. 

The system of requiring major and minor sequencea has always 
been inherent in differentiated curriculum organization. More re- 
^ cently it has repeatedly issued forth as an independent principle, 
BometimeO added to curriculums, frequently free of affiliation with 
them. In schools which use the major*rainor plan, practice is ahnoit 
universd that a major represents six and a minor four semester 
oreffite ip one department. The departments usually recognized m 
Talid for major or minor sequence are English, mathematics, labora- 
tory aoiwoe, history and social studies, any one foreign language, 
fine arts, and the subjects of any individual vocational field. 
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Relatwnships.—Thi^TQ is a close interrelation between these various • 
tpes of requirements. There are, for instafioe, schools in which few 
electives can be offered and nearly all subjects are constants, whether 
or. not BO clarified. There are other schools in which quriiculum 
organization is so strongly developed as to make unnecessary any 
separate statement of constants, of majom and minora, or even of a 
stated minimum number of credits for graduation. Combinations 
ire frequent; they involve constants and curriculums, constants and 
majorrminor sequences, or all three of these devices. Later tables 
inij hint at this situation, but the relationships art> in many cases 
closer than is apparent in the statistical tables. 

W. State Retirements * 

% 

In our American sptein of education the State is supreme. Con- 
sequently, in investigating liigh-srtiool graduation requirements it 
seenis logical to begin with Suite demands as fundamental. No high , ' 

Khool may disregard the requirements of the State in which it is 
located, ^ 

Occasionally a graduation requirement is written speciBcally into' 
the State law. Much more frequently, however, rosponsitility for 
formulation of such minimuins is by statute assigned to some admin- 
Btrative agency, such os the State board of educaUon or the State ' 
department of education. 

In the lap majority of cases, the graduation ‘requirementa^ars 
incorporated mto regulations or standards governing approval of 
schools. In some States one set of standards is applied to all 
high schools; in othef States classification of high schools is made ^ 
jjpendent upon the particular group of standards which are met 
The roqmrementa discussed in this bulletin are those ‘which apply to 
•chools classed as of the fjrat or highest grade. 

The graduation requirements for 1927-28 as reported by the 48'^ ' 

States were as folloiA’s: 

7I04»— 28 2 .. • ‘ 
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It will be observed that ifi all States the ^touirements are mad^ 
applicable to 4-year high schools.^ This situatira becomes reasonable 
when one reflects that, of all pupils enrolled in the last four years oI 
the ^ublic-sch6ol course (1925-26), 72 per* * cent attended reguUur* 
4-year high schools.’ In some of the States, alternative ^plans applj 
to various types of reorganized high ’schools; but quite often, even no 
these situations, the graduation requirements ‘are stated in terms of 
four years of work. College entrance requirements are, more fre- 
quentljr than State graduation requirements, based upon courses 
normally completed in fewer than four years. 

Total amouTii of credit. — The total jimount of credit required for 
graduation ranges from 29 to 36’ semester credits. Thirty-two 
semester cr edits (16 units) is the median rcqTlfrement, being unifona. 
in 35 States; 30 semester credits is the standard in 10 States. 

English. — English is the most universal constant, being specified 
in 41 States; 22 of these require three years, 19 four years, of the 
■subject. ■ . 

^ Socud science. — Social studies follow English closely, with a total 
of 40 States requiring some credit in history or other social science 
^ befbre a pupif may be graduated. • Thirty-four demand t^iat some 
ytraining in American history be included, while 22 specify that study 
of civics must be pursued either separately or as a part of the American 
history course. In the total amount of compulsory social sf^udioa 
credit, the frequency curve is bi-modal, 17 States requiring four semes- 
ter credits and 13 placing the minimum at two credits. 

Laboratory science. — A year’s work in elementary science is required 
in 5 States; 3 others give the pupil an option between general science 
end biology or physiology; in 1 State two semester credits of natural 
'science are stipulated. A choice between chemistry and physics is 
pven in 2 States, while 13 accept a year's work in any science as 
satisfactory to the requirements. ‘Twenty-six States place a science 
. requirement as a condition of graduation. 

ifofA«maric«.— Fourteen States require a year’s study of 'algebra 
and nine of tl^e add a year of geometry, Nine are content with 
any type oMrigh-school mathematics course pursued for one year; 
one'^pulates two years of some type of mathematic^.' Exactly 
one-^lf of the States include mathem/itics as a constant in*^e high- 
school course. 

Miscellaneous suhjeUs. — Physical 'education, varying in arnouht 
and in credit assignment, is required in 17 of the States. A year's 
work in home economics, ih a constant for girls in 2 States. Two 
years of foreign language is a universal -requirehient in 2 States, and 

• ScTVD of U)p SUUa raport4<l thot tbo indoinliutJac hlBb-ochool QiiuiiiaUoa liududwl fnidce B to It 
In oil othtf StatM (he proroiUnB blBb-Mbpo) otbeiiIuUod loalodw) fndco 0 to la 

• auualloi ot PubUo nicb Sdiool*. 1029-aO. DopartOMiU of tbo Bo. «f Bdin.. BoL. MR 

No.n. BMToblaiUoAdia > 
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in 1 other it applies t» ail pupils except those who have elected a 
vocational course. 

'Subject There is a very evident tendency on the part 

of State authorities to make it. iraposgible for a pupil to bo graduifted 
from high school unless he can show evidence of fairly intensive work 
in two or more departments of study. In a number of Stales this 
policy IS made effective through incorporating into the requirements 
of constants a major in English and Various additional major or - 
oiiDor sequences. Nineteen States make mention of majors and 
minora, and 15 of the 19 make it aompulsoiy that pjipils present a 
certaui number of major and minor groupings for graduation. One 
State r^uiree that schools adopt cbrriculums with specific groupmgs 

of Bubjects; seven States, recommend the organization of such 
curriculums. 

f 

Recommendaiions.—ln conclusion it may be said that many of the * 
SUtes recommend the ihtroduction of additional local requirements. 

Such recommendations involve minimum total amount of cr^it 
acceptable fdr graduation, constants which appear desirable, curqc- 
ulunis, .majors and minors, minimum credit which may be presented ‘ 
in foreign languages, and the like. Some of the more important ot 
these recommendations are listed m Table 2, The effect of such" 
suggestions Cfen, however, be observed only by studying the require- 
ments operative in high schools within the State. 

Tabli 2.4-5(al< rteommendaiiona for gradualion requiremorUt 


Z>«iatoor«.— Type curriculums suggested for high sohdols of various aisoB 
/Uinois.— Eight credit* of English, except In Urge high schools. 

Kan$a $, — TotU of 32 credits for g^duatlon. 

^etUucliy.— Type curriculums suggested for high schooU of various dree. 

Jfains.— General, commorolal. epUege preparatory, and practical arts cur- 
riculumB with Bubjecta specified. ^ ^ 

Maryland.— Type curriculums suggested for high schools of various sizes. 
MmswAussWs.— T otal of 82 credits for graduation. English (4 years), general 
wience (H or 1 year), community civics (>4 to 1 year), physical education (4 

jeare) as Constants. In addition to EnglUh. at least (o) one major and one minor, 
or (0) two minon, 

Min^ota.—The foUowing consUnts, aside from EnglUh, American history., 
tod phydeal education: Modem world hUtory (1 year), twelfth-grade eooUl 
Mdmce (1 year), general science (1 year), biological science (1 year). 
JfwMMfppi.— Includon of American hUtory as a required subject. 

IfiMOttri.— Two minora aside from majora In EnglUh and social science. 
Monlana.— Total of 82 oredlU for graduation. Eight credits of Engllsb* 
TP* ourrioulums suggested for high sohooU of various sizes. .- 
ATwodo. The meeting of college entrance requirem|dts: EnglUh ([3 years) 

Wra p year), pUne geometry (l.year); In addition one major and one minor 
or three minora. 

Now Hampobu^—Ont year of aclenoe;apMUl ourrioulum oholoes *ugge*t«d. 
Now /srssp.-Wnght oredits in EnglUh. * 

Now AfaUco.— 'Pbyaioal aduoatlon and vooatlohal guldano*. . • 
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. > . 

PenntyUnnia . — English and social studies each year of the course. | 

South Dakota. — Total of 32 credits for graduation. 

Vernwrit . — General mathematics, physical education, and music instruction; J 
in addition to English, two majors and two minors. » 

IFasAtni^ton.— English, classical, scientific, commercial, household economia, 
^manual training, agriculture, and' music curriculums, with subjects specified. 

Virptnio.— Biology recommended for meeting natural science requiro* 

ihent. ^ 

. IV. Ctty Requlrcmenb * 

Large cities frequently have more , or less uniform organization 
plans for the several high schools within the. city system. Such an 
arra^ement may include the establishment of minimum requirements 
for graduation. , 

In Table 3 are given the graduation requirements with regard to 
--total amount of credit, Constants, and sequences as established *by 
. cities with "a popiJation of more than 250,000 each. For purposes of 
this study this pollution level was selected rather tha^ a lower one 
because a city having a quarter of. a million inhabitants will usually 
have five or more high schools and will as a consequence feel more 
urgently the neeci offing city-wide graduation requirements. 


/ . 
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Among the more%iportant facte which may be summaiized from 
the data gathered are the following: 

1. In total semester credits rcqairod the "range for 4-yoar high 
schools is from 30 to 36; the median tmd the mode both fall at '32. 

2. Constants in English and social studies are listed by all 12 

cities. Seven or eight semester credits in English are usual. Eight 
cities specify American ‘ history and seven list civics among the con- 
stants. Ten require ph3rsical cducatibn; six demand some scienco 
training; and five include ma themat ics. Music is univemally required 
of all pupils in five cities; art or drawing in four cities. , ‘ 

3. The plan of grouping subjects into curriculurns is followed more 
or less closely in 9 of the cities; in 3, selection by the pupil of t 
specific curriculum is one of the conditions of later graduatioD. 
Kansas City, Mo., groups subjects and administers sequence require- 
ments through majors and minors; at least 18 of the 24 credife 
required for graduation from senior high school must be earned in 
academic or commercial work. Now York iikewso stipulates major- 
minor requirement^ for securing continuity, in pupil programs.' 
Chicago, Denver, and Philadelphia siipploment curriculum require- 
ments with additional demands for. continued work in two or thre« 
fields. A number of cities state that no credit toward graduation 
will be allowed for less than two years of study of a foreign language 
or for one semester’s work in a subject which continues throughout 
the full year. 


1 


y. Craduaiion RequirmcrUs of Inditidual Schoob 

State graduation requirements’* are of necessity confined rathe; 
largely to minimums regarding which there is general agreement. 
The same is to considerable extent true of uniform regulations estab- 
■. fished by central authority for the various high schools of a city. 

These larger units usually favor difforentiation between the several 
- high schools within their limits and consequently approve extension 
* of graduation requirements to meet local conditions. The actual 
requirements met by graduates operate through the individual schools 
and are frequently somevik'hat in advance of city-wide or state->wide 
minimums. 

Scope Qjf ihe inpesiigation and grouping oj schools . — During thS 
Bchpol year 1927-28 a questionnaire inquiring regarding graduation 
requirements was sent to a sampfing of high schools in the United 
States by the Bureau of Education. Returns of '464 of these ques- 
tionnaires as tabulated included schools from every State. The 
distribution by States and by sizes of schools- is given in Table 4. 
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AlnbiiViiA 

ArlifinO. 

Arkaiisuis 

Ci)l/orQiA 
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OODDCCtlCUt 

Delaware 

Dlst Coltimbla.. 
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Idaho.^ 
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Ktosas 

Keoturlcy. 

Loutstano. 

Maine 
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Michigan 
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Mississippi 
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Monifuia 
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% 
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8 
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1 
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0 

14 
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3 

2 
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2 
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27 

8 

6 

14 

20 

1A 

7 

3 

18 

12 

4 

a 

W 

8 

2 

1 

8 

2 
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a 

4 

2 

^ 1 
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& 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7 

11 

4^ 
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6 

18 

i 

3 

7 

12 

7 

a 

a 

8 

1 

4 


0 

3 

3 

3 

7 

3 

2 
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Nevada 
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New York 
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wt tabulation of replies disclosed that thw schools* almost no electives In effect 
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In several of the tables which follow, schools are grouped hy seo 
• tions instead of by States. The grouping by individual States would 
have .lengthened the tables unduly and would not ‘be especially 
useful for comparison with State requirements, since the minimumfl 
described in Table I deal with*high schools of the highest grade only, 
and the data included in the tables which follow concern high schools 
of ^ classifications. 

The grouping has been made on tHe basis of territory served by 
the various regional standardizing agencies operating in tlie sd^pd- 
ary school field. In Now England, the Middle States, the Southern 
and the North Central sections it has been possible to follow this 
^classification in ^leases; in the region indicated as Western there ■ 
are included the schools of two States which are affiliated with no 
regional accrediting ^errey. 

The five sections ^nd the States, assigned to each are as follows: 

1. New England : Connecticut* Maine, MassachuBette, New Hamp* 
■hire, Rhode IslaDd, Vermont. 

7104*— 2a— a V 


ll- 


ll'. 
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2. Middle States: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania.' ~ ^ 

3^, Southern: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi,. North Carolina, Southr Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

4. North Centrab Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, i 
' Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, | 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West I 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. j 

6. Western: California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wc^hington. 
Total semester credits required jor graduation . — The most striking 
fact presented by Table 5 is the ascendancy of the 32-credit require- 
ment; t^s number of credits is mentioned as the minimum accepted 
in almost three-fourths of the schools reporting. It is noticeable, 
too, that the schools of the Middle States and Maryland are bi- 
modal, if not tri-modal, with regard to total credits required as 
m ini m u m . This situation is partly explained when one realizes that 
19 of the 24 schools which report 36 semester credits are located in 
New York City where a universal requirement of 36 semester hours 
obtains. ‘ 


Tabl* 6 . — Distribution of schools aeeordirtq to total number of credits required 

for graduation 
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3 
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60 

1 
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1 
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216 

11 

1 
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1 

7 

6 
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47 

1 
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I On* Mbool lUtM tbt nquiruDADt as tndeanlto. and ona ioUoara t>uralr ooirteulom Mlaetion Thaa 
' two Kdtoolaaddad brim the total to 4«. 


English as constant . — Only three schools omit'^^kiglish from the 
subjects required as a constant; in over three-fifths of the schools 
studied four years of English are prescribed; three years, placed in 
one-third of the schools, is the requirement of next greatest fre- 
quency. The four-year requirement b general Uiroughout eastern 
and southern sohoob; the three-year requirement runs a close second 
in north central and western sections. Small sohoob usually in^ude 
four years of Englbh among the constant^ 
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Tabu 6. — yttmftar of tehoolt requiring Bnglith a* a eonetant 

fRaftd ^ tcbooli reports ibAi Entlish wm required ea a Of ibtM MimiiiM 

30 to IW pupUs, 6 ivquind four nmester crediu m Ei^lsb^ 56 required tlx ee metier credlUi eS!f^^ 


United Slate®.. .. 

New Eniland.,.':. 

Middle States 

Southern.- 

North Centr^ 

Western 


Total 
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Credit^ 
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3 
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23 . 
30 ! 

6 L 


55 


10 


a 

7 

I 

35 

30 


7 

10 

0 

10 
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SoM studies as e<mstanis.—As was forecast in SUta -and *city 
requirements, the placing of American history as a constant is more 
general than any other individual social science requirement. It ia 
of interest to note that in point of freijuency the fulKyear. course far 
outstrips the one-semester course in schools of all sizes and in all 
sections of the Nation. A greatly lowered number of schools require 
an eleventh or twelfth grade course in civics; this situation may, * 
however, be accounted for by the leqqiremenU in clesely allied social 
^studies, especially in community civics and in problems of American 
democracy. Some study of foreign history is required in almost 30 
per cent of the schools studied; the ratio between schools requiring 
one year and those requiring two years is appro.rimately 12 to 1; 
undoubtedly some of the schools requiring one year of foreign history 
give pupils an option between early European and later European 
‘Courses, but the high ratio, quoted above argues that a large number 
of ohe-year foreign history courses are in e.xistence. The item 
"Any socid science,” as used in the table, includes, aside from those 
schools which state their total social science requirements in those 
tenns, also those which, after making a specific requirement of one 
of more particular social studies, .demand that pupils shall in addition 
select certain stated amounts of work in the social science field. * 
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ment" in the following table inclbdee a few achoola in which specific 
mention is made of some specialised science, but principally it in- 
cludes cases where the requicement is stated as "Any science." It 
will be o^rved that this type of requirement occurs mist frequently 
in New England and in the extreme West. Careful* check of the 
questionnaires discloses that 306 of the schools studied (bearly 66 

per cent) place a requirement of science credit as a condition of 
high-school graduation. 

Table 8. Numbh- of tehoola requiring teienee a$ a conatant * 


Sfriloni and fubjacti 


Tnlted BU(«s; 

Elfiueotary or evn^nU 

nioloffy 

Chfcniilry 

Physics 

Chemistry or pbsrsics 

Other irleooe requiremeni . 

New Koyland: 

KleinenUry or general 

Bjologr... 

C^rohtry 



Chemistry or phyAlo...... 

. , . her sctenoi requlrenienl . . 

Middle States: 

Klemenwry or generaJ 

Blolojfy.,.. 

Chemistry..... 



Chemistry or physics 

Other acianoe requirement. . 
Soutbemr 

Klementary orteoeraJ 

5‘ology : 

Chemistry-.-^ 

Bhysics j 

Chemtairy Of phyalci 

A. requirements 

North Central: 

ElemenUry or genaral 

Biology.,.,.^ 

C^mlstry^ 

Physics 

Chfm\Mtrj or pbysfoi. ..1.1 
Other science requirement., 
wislem: 

Ejementery or general.... 



Gbemfstry 



CMmljlry or phyilca 

Other eoieDoe requirement. . 


Total 


EnrollK^eot 60-W 


Crediu 


9) 

63 

9 

sr, 

II 

118 


M 

8S 

7 

SI 

16 

47 


II 


11 
21 

3 
7 
6 

12 

23 

9 

5 

6 

4 

Ti 

M 

27 

1 

23 

16 

40 

6 

4 

2 
1 
7 

S3 


2 

8 

2 

5 
2 
2 

16 

6 
3 

. 4 


S7 

19 

iV 

11 

28 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 


Knrollment 200-999 


Credtti 


17 

11 

2 

2 

8 

38 


KoroUment 1,000 
or more 


Credlia 


1 






II 

10 

.... 

7 

m 


I 

19 


. Maihematies <u eorutant,— Of the 464 schools, 819 require that 
^ pupils earn sqpie credit in mathematics during the last four years of 
igh school. Of Chose, 242 specify one or more years of algebra, 

^ while 77 accept any high-school mathematica; 161 sohoola require * 
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one year or more of study of geometiy. Sire of school apparently 
does not influence the mathematics requirements signiflcaotly, 
except that the largest sdhools rarely require ^ore than one year of 
work in algebra. Regiondly it is interesting to noUr that extensiye 
mathematics requirements are of greatest frequency in the South, 
and tjiat genet al mathematics as a required subject is probably 
more prevalent in the North Central and Middle Sutes than in 
the other ^ups. '* 

The detailed facts reported for mathematics are summarized u 
Table 9. • * 

Table 9*. — Numb^ of icAooti rrguirtn^ mtUhemoHc* at a eontfant - 

IRMd ia» Ubl« M follow*: Ali*br»l> iMuind In • loul of MJ of Um irhooti itodM. Of arbooli tertW 
u •nrolliDoni of M to IS0 puplo. IW rtquln two erodU*. • roQuire thrio cradllo, otc.l 


i 

— r 

EnroUmvnt 80-I0P 

Bareaiatiit 900-OM 

-A 

EnroUmtot 1.000 or 

tXKM 

Btettofis tod tatii^ecla 

* 

Toft], 

Crfdits 



CrtdlU 

CitdJti 

p 


1 

1 

4 

“3 

1 

4 

7 • 

• 

4 

Unlttd 8Uttt: 

^ w •• .Aa •* •• • 

. Otornttry. 

M2 

161 


• 

2 

22 

7 

64 

11 

4 

7 

14 

t 

1 

Any mtUitiDtlk*! 

n 

22 


4 

11 


S 

10 

2 

1 

Ntw ksxltad: 

AliSm 

‘Otometrr 

16 

5 

7 

s 



1 

1 

1 

10 

4 



4 



Any tntlhemt ties.. 
MkSdlt Suits: 

Alftbrm * 

4 

36 

V 

13 


2 



1 

1 

10 

5 

2 

1 

Otometnr 

15 

11 

56 

5 j 


- 1 




AJiJ ulUlKlulUCS. 

Southtni* 

Alftbrt 

1 

14 

n 

6 

6A 

} 


1 

\ 10 

m 

i 

m 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Otomttnr 

Any nmtlMmnftM . 

90 

0 

113 


9 

7 


•wjjy Muii&wuuaun. . .... a. 

North Ctotrml: 

Aiftbni 


] 

1 

71 

1 


1 

14 

15 

1 

1 

OtotOFtry.... 

17 

41 

. 21 
15 

S3 

2 

9 

1 

S9 

IS 


...... 

. . 

AD/ OwUlvnuilCl. 

Wftum: , 

Al^sbrt . 

Otometrr. 

12 

10 

0 


4 

6 

6 

1 



46 

5 

1 

1 

Z 4 ..... 


Any rntthemtUof 

10 

1 



9 


2* 


...... 


Physical education as a constant . — The attention given to phyai^ 
Question varies through a continuous range from physical exercises 
imposed one or two periods a week during one school year to an . 
extensive program for health education including such Activities as 
• mescal inspection, corrective exercises, hygiene mstniction, super* 
.vision of school lunch, physical (.raining, athletic play, and mental 
hygiene. More^ than one-half of the schools atudfed, one-third of the 
^ small ones and four-fifths of the large ones, require physical/education, 

' usually with credit but sometimes without credit allowance. 
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Babjecti 

Total 

RutdO- 

ratal 

50-109 

Rnrtll. 

ratoi 

tO>M 

XanO- 

IMBt 1.000 

or nun 

CbII«) sutw; 

B*qulfKl with eradlt.. 

^ulrwl withoat endit "I 

in 

o 

8 

41 

80 

* 8 

m 

18 

4 

% 

80 

m 

1 

Rtqalrid • ***** 

Niw BDftuMl; 

Rwiairad with erwllt 

17 

6 

8 

9 

4 

1 

It 

8 

fTCQII . 

Raqulfid 1 

Rwjuir^wlthrrMlIi.. . 

19 

6 

8 

8 

r* 

8 

8 

n 

1 

^uirad without CTidit.... !""**"■' 

RtquirMl 1 * 

R«^ii«d wUticrsdU.. _ 

14 

8 

Si 

} 

1 

7 

t 

I 

■ w 1 vTWlK . . 

R^qulrid • 

Rwjulwd with otmUI 

^alrod without endIt.. 

78 

10 

8 

85 

8 

ft 

16 

4 

8 

m 

11 

4 

8 

88^ 

U 

4 

m 

t 

WwSS; 

Roqalrad with ci«dtt 

Ragutml wUiioul mdlt 

RaqQtrwl * 

TOXAI 1 TTT 

1 Rot tUt^ ^ w.. 

80 

71 

lit 


Foreign htn^e at a roiw(arU,-Latin is Required as r oonatant 

^ languages combined. In most 

of the schools, especially of the East, in which foreign language is 
compulsory, pupds are olfcn allowed choice between the varioi^or- « 

requirement is the most common; 
3-yew and 4-yeer sequences are rarely applied. The foreign-lamruaffe 
requirement prevails noticeably among amaller schools «dTo^' 
UtuUons Of South. Of the schools returning the questioK^ 

Sdiir* language; there are thus 

eluded a total of 70 different schools which place a foreign>Ianguage 

^uirement If the whools studied are typical of practice tlX^ 
nn “ gAduafes from high scSLl* 

WtuU.1.^ — *“ *® P“ 
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TAiLt 11. — Xun%b€T qJ 9cfkH>U r^uimng foreign lenguage a$ a canMiant 


•mUoqi «nd «ub)M!i» 


Ualtod 8UUi: 
L«Un. 


_ ^ KnroUnifiit 
ToUl 




Crtditf 


Modtrii .... 
Any Ibrtifii Unfuact. 

Ktw EdiiaiMl: 

LaUo. : 

Mo(S«rii Usracv 

Adj lareifD Uofuacv 
if kidia BtmUt: 

LatUi 

Modaro laocuMa 

Any fonim laofiMMTB 
twUkero. 


15 

54 1 


3 ) 19 

1 < 10 s 


I 


U&irui^ 
4in lanfuaa^ 


Modarn 

Any lorHinlaiifuaaa. 
North r«m^: 

L«iUl 

Modm UAnmio ... 
Any fbralfn Ufifuaro 
Wfitani 


llodanf iaoiuafa 

Any fbraifn iins^,tfF 


0 

I 

I 

?r 

'*r 

4 

8 

n 


EofxiliiDool SX) 000 


Cndlti 


S': 


Rnmllineiu 1.000 or 
mors 


Crodlt 


10 


I I 


* . 

« I. 

s 

t 

IJ , 
i 

I I. 




•I •!• 


roeaft^nal subjects as constants . — In schools requiring vocal ional 
BubiecU BB constants it is custumarj to ciilTerenliato between con- 
stanto> for girls and constants for boys. Home economics for girls 
and shop or agriculture for boys are the suhjects post frequently 
required for graduation. The requirements of agriculture and shop 
are geoer/Uly found In small schools and in vq^ratiunal or technical 
high schools organized for gi^sing special iraining in a certain group 
of .vocational subjects. The homo economics roquirc/neiit occurs in 
luge high schoob with as great frequency as lu rraaller ones; this may 
indicate acceptance of the belief that no girl should bo graduated 
from high school without some training in home making. In ^the 
large majority-^f high schools the vocational work is elective and iq 
administered through specialized curriculum^ or special schools. 
Check of the 464 questionnaires reveals that agriculture is a constant 
in 14 schools, shop work in 26, and home economics in 58. 


o 
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Taili ojA^ r^uiring ^ocaticHol »ybj0ct» ®# cmBoilft 


«od iub)«ct) 


CoJUd RUt«i: 

•ooooiDla. 

4^1aa uiriM**.*! 


Nfi^EQCliod: 
Mnlcn 


Toial 


KpmUiiMof !IQ-!90 


CrMiKi 


JT. . 

H ) 


• Ilocxif wtcocijla 

b^p 

AcrlnJn 
MkJdlfbuic, 

Home «coQoi 2 iki 


bboi 

AffWlur* 


Rbop. . 


Soaihtn 

Home ecoQoiDim 
bbi>i 


Q 

? ':::;: 


Bop. . 

Oacrml; ! 


N'orth reo(f%| 

lloiD« iooihiniUn 


t 


bbop 

Aele 


W«gt«ni: 


IctiJUire. 


nooit «Qoooniirs .. 

Shop : 

Acncu3i 




IT 

S 

1 

r 

lA 

tf 

1 

2 


KoroUmrataQO^ 


C'r^ito 


I 


I 


I 


I 


!— 




OrodUi 


I 

« 1 


•• •!•••••{••••• 

-J I . 

— I 1 




• •••-• ■ ■ ■»» 


J,Z1°2 I1U..SUW of the total 

requirements w constaMs may bo secured by brinring togethor facta 

I present the totiU 

.m il 1 *k requirements in Table 6. The figures 

(4 or semester hours required 

4. 6, 7, or 8) by the number of schools makuig each requirement* 

^ l)Mn,done for the vanems other subjects, except for phvaical 
rijV.Uon; omission ho,, baa boeo dictatod by the »„ied pn^cm 
nth Regard to the granting of credit in the aubject. ^ 

Tablb 13.— Totat $efn<$Ur erediU nguired <u eonstantg 


6ub)«eU 




rSiS^' 


• T.*— . 


Toial. 

4t«bc« for 0 ^ fcbooT. 


ToUl 

KoroU- 

iDfat 

tthiQQ 

EnroO- 

meot 

UMM 

BofoO- 
BMBt 
1.000 or 
man 

t 

1 

« 

i 

3.325 
1.G2B 
i,on 
ni 
^ as9 
^ aiA - 

1*05 

m 

All 

431 

m 

m 

834 

m 

HI 

. in) 

48 

16 

l<m 

m 

m 

m 

40 

41 


l«o 

tat 

1.7a- 

laM ' 

as 
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f 

* The table brings out some interesting facts concerning the amount 
of credit required in the different subjects. It is seen th^t the 
amount of work required in £ngUsh is more than twice as great as 
that in social studies^ no such difference was observed in the nuihber 
of schoob requiring graduation credit >in these two departments. 
Math^atics holds a perceptible lead over science in the total amount 
of work required, and vocational subjects outdo foreign languages. 
The averages indicate that approximately 16 credits, one-half of a 
.pupil’s high-school work, is prescribed for him in the form of con- 
stants; the range extends from 19 semester credits in smaller schools 
to 12^ in schoob enrolling 1,000 or more pupils. 

Meihoda oj administering gradueUion requirements . — Only two of the 
Bchoob studied list no constants in their graduation requirements, 
]^th of these have, however, elaborate curriculum organizations; 
one offers 3i different curriculums. /Slightly fewer than on^half of 
schoob demand that pupib selectVqmong the curriculums offered; 
more than on^third incorporate majors and minors in. ‘graduation 
requirements. The methods of administering requirements arranged 
in descending order of frequency are as follows: 1. Constants and 
curriculums. 2. Constants only. 3. Constants and majors and minors. 

Constants, curriculums, and majors and minors. 5. Curriculums 
onlyi The 6rst two mentioned are of approximately equal frequency, 
the ^’constants only” type being typical of small schoob dad the 
“constants-curriculum’l requirement being prescribed principally in 
large schoob. ’ 

Tablb 14 . — Distribution of schobls according to methods of administering graduo- 

tio/i requirements 

iff Ubl 0 M fdUowa: Of tbc 4M lohools reportlnit, 140 sut« tbelr frmduatlon rtquirvmenta Id ira 
of only, Of (be 149 acbooU, 06 ire imilbf aoboola la hut claaslAad, 3S mre of modlum ilai^ 

•tD.J ^ % 


> 

ToUl 

.ConsUDta only 

Currkiiliiinfl only 

ToUU 

60-100 

700-m 

l»000or 

mora 

Total 

50-100 

• 

200-000 

1,000 « 
nun 

• I 

t 









' UniUd Bttiw... 

464 

140 

41 

S8 

15 

2 


1 

1 

Kiw KoclAod 

31 

0 

4 

2 

a 





Middla 

00 

23 

13 

7 

8 





Boutbim. 

71 

96 

23 

13 






North Central 

216 

. 74 

61 

14 

; 0 

0 


1 

1 

W«t^ 

56 

7 

6 

2 
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Tabl. ^ ^minUunn, i^uo. 

• lion fequtremenis — Cootinued ^ ^ 


■ ■ - 


Constanta anef 
curriculuxna 

ConaUma and majora 
end minora ^ 

Conatanta, oarrienlimiiL 
and m^on and mlnon 

Total 

OO-IM 

Z 

1,000 

or 

more 

Total 

ao-iN 

Z 

1,000 

or 

more 

Total 

6CK-109 

Z 

1,600 

or 

more 

1 

11 

u 

11 

14 

11 

i 

tt 

17 

18 

11' 

n 

tl 

n 

United SUU9.. 

lot 


1 *9 

63 

06 

61 

16 

20 

66 

10 

10^ 

M 

Ntw KDciand 

Middle Stales 

‘20 

37 

33 

60 

13 

6 

6 

6 

30 

3 

6 

13 

11 

17 

1 

r 

30 

7 

6 

r 

11 

8 

63 

33 



r 

8 

, 3 

10 
8 

T 

10 

4 

28 

14 


r 

a 

1 

6 

1 

==™ 

Southern 

•Vortb Central--.- 
Wiatcm 

2 

6 

Sd 

\ 

i 

7 

8 

1 

1 

7 

1 

16 

2 

16 

13 


The types of reqiurements, with percentages, for schools of various 
aiMs are more easily studied in Table 15. 

Tabli; 15.-Types of graduation requirtmeni, ela»siJUd a ccording to oiu oj KhooU 

Number 


AU id^ooU 

gulfing oonituts only.,. 

Requiring curriculumi on'ly*II'I'***J * - ------ 

Requiring oonataou tnd curirfculiiim^ 

B«qu rln( OQiuUnU and OMlor-mlnora 

RaqiiJrliig coiututs, cuirlauums, i 


Total. 


and major-mlnoni. 
SekooU moUInt to-iog 


^uJrlni consutnu only.. 

pairing ouinculanu only 

B^ulrjng eouunu and (mrircuTunii' 

RoqiUring ooiuUnU and maloja-mlnoril 

Haiolrlngoonatantf, eurrlcuiunu, and majorrminori.' 

Total 


Per cant 


Setoob nrottlnt KO-9S9 _ 

Reqalrlng constant) only 

•.gequtring currlculurjis oiy - 

52n cuitIcuiIiW*™!!’" 

Rjq^ag ouna^ta and nutor-mlnora. 

lUqolrlDg oonsunta, carrlcuJoma. and i 

ToUJ 


Jama, aod major-mlnora... 
afAooif enroDin^ tfiOO or mort 


Requiring ooDstanCa only ^ 

Requiring currlculuma only' - 

Requiring oonataou and 

Requiring constants and mate’-^mlnoii': 

Requiring consianu, currtouliiins, and mejor-in7nort.‘!""I““”""";" 

Total 


- 


140 

32L0 

- 2 

a6 

161 

32L6 

06 

21.0 

66 

14.0 

-j . 464 

loao 

06 

40.0 

0 

0 

30 

sao 

61 

26w0 

10 

6.0 

. 106 

100.0 

38 

810 

1 

LO 

• f" 

44.0 

16 

14.0 

10 

10 

114 

loao 

16 

10 

1 

^ 1.0* 

83 

41.X) 

30 

110 

46 

810 


1010 


'C;1! 

,y 


't 
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Number qf curricvlums offered.-^ A total of 117 schoob reported 
the number of curriculums offered. Soventy-eeven per cent of these 
schpola offer from two to five curriculums. Within this range are i 
included all schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils and nearly all I 
with on enrollment tmdor 1,QOO. More than seven curriculums are 
rarely offered even in the largest schools. 


XXblx 16. Dittnbuiion of achooU according to number of currigulumt offered 


-■ ■ 

Tout 

Enrotlmont 

60-100 

Enrollment 

aoo-vw 

Enrollroeal 
1.000 or 
more 

» • 

2 

« 

4 

i 

Offorint 2 eanieoHums 

83 

23 

10 

18 

0 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 1 

18 

10 

4 

2 

4 

7 
10 

8 

11 

% 

i 

e 

f 

6 

Offarini 1 eunloultima" 

OiTorlni 4 ourrieolnms __ 

Oihrlni 6 oanidilams . . 

Offertni 0 eurrlcolams 

Ofllartni 7 cuirlenliimjt 


1 

2 

Offering 8 ourricuiuma 


Offorlng 2 ourriculiims 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Offorint 10 ourrlculums... 

.. .. ..... 

Offering 11 eoxTioulums 

I * * 

Offering 12 oarrlculams 

1’*“* 

OflarlngM ennlcaiams......^. ... I 


! 

• Total. 1 ... 


117 

34 

32 

a, 


Ty^pes cj .major-mind^ stquences . — Of the 116 schools reporting in 
detail regarding the number of majors and. minors needed for gradua- 
tion, 80 place the requirement at one major and two minors, exclusive 
of English. The one major requirement is next in frequency. It 
will be noted that some of the major-minor demands leave very slight 
election to the pupil except in the selection of departments. 

Tabu 17. — Disirilmtion of lehooh requiring varioue con^inations of vfuijora and 

minora * 


RaqaliiHf 3 mlnofi . . . * 

ttoqulrlnf SmJoore 

R«QulriB| 4 mioofi ' 

Raqulrfof 1 nutlor 

Requirliig 2 mt ors« 

B«Qiitrtnt 1 ma or BQd 1 minor.... 
Roqalring 1 ma or and 3 minors... 
^nlfinf 1 mi^ or and S minora... 
Roqulrtng 1 nm or and 4 minora... 
Raqolrlnf 2 ma ori and 2 minora. . 
Raquliinf 2 ma)on and I minora. . 


Total.. 


T * 

Total 

Eorollment 

60-liiV 

Enrollment 

20(M190 

1 Enroll mml 
1.000 or 
more 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 



^ 1 

r 


i 

♦ ■> 

1 

- IB 

3 

5 

m 

n 

A-*' 2 

3 



. ^ 4 

1 


*1 

80 

5 

*27 

8 

»« 


1 


i" 


2 



1 

* 



i 

118 

80 

18 

u 


• Includi raquiramanti In English, 

i maJon li an aitamaUTo to this raqulremant 

• One uhocd rtporU two maton ao an altamatlTo to this raq^ramanL 
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Se^iuiea xncorporaied into nquirgmenis for con«/o«ia.--Treatmont 
has been given to sequence requirements es administered through 
cumculums and through majora and minors. One other method for 
swunng contmuity in the programs of individual pupils remains.to 
considered; consists in incorporatmg sequence requirementa\ 

school which requires four semester 
credits m laboratory science has in effect placed requirement for a 
minor in science regardless of the fact that the regiilaUona governing 
graduation may make no mention of majora and minora. 

audy of these major-minor .requirements latently contained. in 
constants yields the results tabulated in Table 18 . Since English is 
^most universally required for three or four yeara (see Table 6), 
tbs has been excluded from -consideration in Table 18. It 

two-thirds of the schools 
^luded m the table supplement the demand for constants with 

curnculum elecUon, or statod major-minor sequences, 


RiQtiirlDg 1 minor 

bulling 2 mJnori... 

Requiring 3 minors 

Rsquliing 4 minora.........** 

^lilring A miiiors !*"’ 

Rsquirlng i miior ** 

touiring 2 msiori 

Hiquirlng 3 nia|on 

taulrtnf 1 nwiior and j tninorllllll 

SjauWn* 1 ma or and 2.mlnorB ri!:'" 

i “•r*' * nUnor». 

wulflDg 2 majtira and i minor. 

3 mgjora and 2 minora 
BtquriDi 9 mAjort and 8 minors 


* Total 


Tour 



74 

44 

14 

4 

1 

24 

6 

1 

14 

22 

7 

2 

4 

1 


BnroUxDeDi 

BO-199 


21 

20 

9 

4 

1 

11 

3 


BDronXMOt 

200^ 


20 

lA 

2 


EnroUmant 

loOOOor 

mors 


9 

16 

0 

2 

4 

1 


24 

.9 

t 


9 

♦ 

m’mi 

2 


VI. ConduMon; The TypieeTRequirement for High^echool Cnduedon. 

rs.. ^ 1 ^ notion abro«I'in the UnitS 

«ch^ 6nH. "io”” of foiir years in high' 

hunsolrytapulted out of an environment of eoft peda- 

^unt^onirh "*.^ ^ *“'* fortified for this 

rounter only by /^bbonod diploma certifying 'oomiiletiA of «' 

course consistingjilhefly of fads, frills, and fine feathan. ' 1* 't "• 
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In BO far aa the criticism pertains to subjects offered in secondarj 
schools, the data gathered for this bulletin offer no significant infoN 
• mation. No attempt has been made here to investigate programs of 
study, . 

*The charge that the average pupil may skirt along the fringes of 
the curriculum, always, taking '‘sas|^ courses, is not warranted by« 
present facts. By reference to TablTl3 if is found that one-half of^ 
the pupil's work is mapped out for him in the form of constants. In 
the case of the smaller school three-fiftlis of his vork is thus pre- 
scribed ; the larger school lists two-6fths of the' total as constants. In 
' onofthird of the States he must in addition take one or more years 
of physical education, According to Table 15 his free election is 
further lumted in one-<half of the smaller schools by demand that he 
®J®ct^curriculum,, or present a certain number of major-minor 
seqdwces, or meet both of these qualifications. In the larger schools, 
where fewer constants are required, 90 per cent of the schools safe- 
guard the schedules of pupils by requiring curriculum selection, or 
major-minor sequences, or both. If the central tendencies are 
accept^ as typical, the high-school pupil presents for graduation 16 
semmter credits of constants and in addition completion of a definite 
.curriculum, or one major and two minors aside from English, or both. 
FVee election is thus limited to one-fourth or less of the pupil's jrork; 
if the elective system is worth retaining at all, it would seem that.it 
should be allowed to operate to this extent. * . ' " 

The criticism that the graduate has secured only superficial training 
fails to take account of the large number of subjects offered and the 
.shortness of the high-school course. Art is long and life is short. 
The m(>dern comprehensive high school dffers coursee in English, 
social studies, mathematics, science, several foreign languages, phys- 
ical education, art, music, and a variety of vocational subjects. The 
pupils in three-fourths of the high schools have, however, only foiff 
years to give to secondary education. It is manifestly unreasonable 
to expect expertne^ in all these fields of knowledge wi thin so short a 
time. 

The graduate who goee on to college has opportunity there to 
extend his training. The graduate wJio issues directly from high 
whool into a vocation is not deserving of.censure because of limitation 
in the number of aubjecte taken or lack of specialized knowledge of 
any considerable number of thorn. As he steps out pf high school 
into the world he should not find himself confronted with a sign 
announcing, “No admttance.'' Rather, he should see immediately 
across the way the jovial round-faced world holding wide open tho 
front door o/ opportunity and saying, “Welcome, young man; come 
ip just aa you uw." « 


